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This meeting marks the high water line of osteopathic history. We stand 
today upon the summit of osteopathic achievement. We may look backward, 
aud review the past with reassuring hope. We may survey the situation 
about us, and view the problems that confront us with resolute determination. 
We may bring the prospect, within the purview of an advancing ideal, and 
cast the horoscope of the future with unfailing confidence. The past has been 
good. ‘The present is better. The prospect holds for us the very best. We 
have already won unfading laurels. but we shall not rest upon them. We 
shall yet press to the work for the prize of the high calling of perfection. We 
shall push forward the goal to the farthest limits of possible attainment. 

There is a lofty and thrilling inspiration in all human achievement, and 
osteopathy stands out upon the historic pages in bold and brilliant relief. Its 
growth has been phenomenal because its support has been in the boundless 
resources of nature; its spirit has all the charm and fascination of novelty, 
and its success has come trom the popularity of its methods. But we must 
seek to enlarge and enrich its contents. We must get firmer grip and grasp 
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upon the immense possibilities that lie before us. We must master the con- 
ditions by which greater permanence and power shall attend our work. Os- 
teopathy has entered the arena of society and of science and with such 
strength and skill as have won for us the most signal battles and victories. 
We must secure the benefits that have thus come to us, and so organize and 
equip ourselves that still further progress shall be attained. 

This association is the high council and court of our profession, and our 
cause for the future depends upon the ideals and the spirit. of its delibera- 
tions. It was at this meeting, one vear ago, that the most momentous move- 
ment was inaugurated for the permanent success of osteopathy, and this 
movement was educational. It was comprehensive in sweep, lofty in aim, 
scientific in spirit, and impartial in nature. It will, also, be richer in re- 
sults, whenever we make it thoroughly practical in our work. Tt becomes us, 
then, to square ourselves with the educational standard that has been set. 
The educational necessities of osteopathy are supreme. We must awaken to 
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the pressing importance of meeting these necessities. It is the imperative 
call of the hour. 

All true propagative methods resolve themselves in education. Education 
is the van-guard of civilization. It is the stronghold of all intellectual in- 
dependence. It is the one condition of mental progress. Osteopathy must 
seize this weapon of defense and aggression. We must beat it out and sharp- 
en: it, ull, like a Damacene blade, it shall cut to the core the opposition that 
confronts its passage and progress. There is no power on earth that can veto 
thought; there is no authority that can place an embargo upon invention and 
discovery. Thought and discovery are made irresistible by education. True 
education gives the power to think a thought and make a discovery. The pow- 
er to think one thought and make it thrill through the earth, is worth more 
than ten thousand thoughts. It is to the education that will elicit the infinite 
resources that are latent within us, that osteopathy must look. The ordinary 
education that would merely furnish to the mind a mass of undigested facts 
is not what we mean, but, rather that real edueation of the mind that shall 
enable it to discover the facts, and then make them factors and-forces in the 
common currency of the world. 

The common educational methods would crowd and cram the mind with 
second-hand furniture. The osteopathic ideal is to so expand the natural ca- 
pacities as that each individual shal] manufacture from the raw materials of 
nature, at first hand, all the furniture necessary to an exuberant life. It is a 
new method that we demand, an original appeal to inherent, individual pos- 
sibilities, that constitutes the ideal of osteopathic edueation. It is, primarily, 
the question of securing original powers within us that osteopathy has been 
called to answer before the world. Osteopathy is a return to nature. The 
contents of nature are by us thought out under specitic points of view. These 
points of view are ideas achieved. To achieve a new idea is the signal prow- 
ess of a master mind. To publish it to the werld is another matter. 

Ideas are born, and the birth of new ideas is an inspiration of heaven. In- 
tuition is divine insight to see the truth. Tuition is human ageney to put it 
into service, Edueation is the drawing out afresh the treasured resources in- 
herent in living organisms. It is striking the fire out of the flint, not re- 
ducing a stene with a blow-pipe. It is catching the electricity out of the 
heavens, not metering it for economie purposes. 

Power is everywhere. True edueation finds it. It takes genius to detect 
and direct it. 

The edueator thinks out the thoughts. and makes them real as facets; the 
teacher operates them as factors. Invention and discovery mark the educator. 
Explanation and adaptation distinguishes the professor. The master mind 
evolves the process. A mechanie may furnish the further product. Steven- 
son invented the steam engine, while now a workshop turns out four mon- 
ster ones every day at Philadelphia. The brain of the discoverer is always 
greater than the brawn of the laborers. In short, thoughts are precedent to 
things. Thinkers come before teachers. Educators lead manipulators. 

This prepares the way for the statement we wish to make, that osteopathy 
is one of the greatest educational movements of modern times, and that Dr. 
Andrew Still is its great teacher. 

Let us be convinced of the truth of this statement, that we may see the sig- 
nificance of our professional work. Osteopathy is a professional discovery. It 
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is an original contribution to therapeutic science. It was not even hinted at 
by any previous thinkers. It is an entirely new conception. It is a distine- 
tive point of view. It is an insight, an intuition. We believe it to be an in- 
spiration. It is a triumph of pure thought over the realm of tangible things. 
It is an intellectual achievement. It is the result of a fresh appeal to nature. 
It is a complete advancement upon ordinary traditions, a revisal of common 
conventions, and an independent return to the original sources. It is not 
only a new search for the truth, but the finding of new truths. It is a new 
study of the law and order of nature, a conquering contidence in the estab- 
lished constitution of man. 

All science is based upon great fundamental assumptions. Osteopathy as- 
sumes the great possibilities of nature and makes them actual in results. 
While it is material and mechanical in form, it is immaterial and spiritual 
in: power. The great facts with which it deals are visible to the eye and in- 
tangible to the touch, and vet they are educable in operation. These forces 
are equa! to any emergency, and they are independent of extraneous supple- 
mentation. 

Osteopathy postulates power, as the first and foremost idea in its philoso- 
phy. Force is always and everywhere precedent to both form and function. 
All function is force operating in forms. Osteopathy seizes force and se- 
cures to its forms the normal! and necessary function. 

Osteopathy penetrates and realizes the inner qualities of all the forces of 
the human mechanism, as well as the possibilities for health inherent in all 
its forms and functions, when accordant with the original specifications. Os- 
teopathy is. therefore, a new educational view-point. Its methods of proce- 
dure are new. Its means of achievement are new. Its results are new. This 
is a high claim, in the presence of modern scientific attainments, but it is pre- 
cisely this that osteopathy represents. 

Let it be repeated, that with all the manifest and marvelous discoveries of 
the modern sciences, and especially of those that enter into the healing arts, 
csteopathy makes and maintains a new place, a new scientific position. This 
makes it a new edueational factor in our times. The evidence of its practi- 
eal influence in our Jand is abundant. The faet that, within six years, it 
has won a conspicuous place in the legislation of two-thirds of the states of 
the American nation, and is practiced successfully through the whole coun- 
try, is convincing witness of our contention. But it is not our purpose to ex- 
tol this facet, but to marsha! the forces that still make the facts commanding 
factors for further good. These forees are edueational. The most that ean 
be said of contrasting systems is, that they make artificial appeals to the laws 
of reaction within the body. 

Osteopathy goes farther back, and maintains that there must be action be- 
fore there can be reaction. Tt is to this principle and philosophy of action 
that osteopathy points, and its practice consists in securing to nature the nor- 
mal and necessary conditions of such action. Action comes first. It is the 
initial impulse of self-conservation, of self-adaptation, of —self-assimilation, 
that osteopathy represents. Life, not chemistry, is the great category of os- 
teopathy, and, by this sovereign category, it is enabled to sit in criticism and 
refutation of all competing systems. 

Let this be emphasized in our profession, that the great question in thera- 
peuties today is not the question of the superiority or comparative merits of 
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the different “‘pathies,” it is not a question of “dose,” it is not even the ques- 
tion what medicine does for the body; but the one supreme question is, what 
does the body do with the medicine‘ This is a brand new question. Keep 
it before the people. Let our principles and philosophy be differentiated 
irom the common claims. It has not even occurred to the chemical! doctors 
to ask, what does the body do with drugs¢ This question, put with scientific 
scrutiny, will stir the stagnation of conventional medicine and put to confu- 
sion the best of medical theories. 

Another question of even greater import is, what can the body do without 
medicine? Can it be cured in acute and chronic disease without drugs ? 
Now if osteopathy represents anything in the world these are its problems. 
Have we answered them’ We can proudly appeal to our practice, to popu- 
lar legislation, for a triumphant answer. Put we want to prove it in a scien- 
tific fashion. Osteopathy already ranks high as an educational system. We 
have marshalled more students to our science than any other system in the 
land, with one exception, and that one is older than the country itself. 

Osteopathy is, therefore, a great educational movement in the highest and 
best sense of the word. As a movement, and such a movement, osteopathy 
could not have been fathered by the old systems. It required a new creative 
act, a fresh incursion of inventive thought, into the course of current things. 
This achievement was made by one man. Dr. Still stands apart and alone as 
the father and founder of osteopathy. He is the thinker, the genius, the dis- 
coverer, the architect, the teacher, the educator, of this new science. “Honor 
to whom honor is due.” His was the master mind that coneeived the process, 
znd he shall enter into history as he has actually made history, as the ee 
yepresentative of osteopathy as a thought, an idea, a principle, a discovery, a 
new educational conception. To speak of osteopathy, then, in its proper rela- 
tion, requires that it be made evident as an actual movement; that it be shown 
as distinctly educational; that Dr. Still is its discoverer, and, as the founder 
of such a system, he is an educator. He has no partners in this unique work, 
but oceupies a single and separate place in the scientific world. No one else 
shares the honor of this new and original discovery. All these considerations, 
therefore, make osteopathy a significant factor and force in the educational 
world, and it is our bounden duty to emphasize and extend the great oppor- 
tunities presented by the osteopathic outlook. 

The great truths for which osteopathy stands witness are the most vital 
of the day. They implicate and impinge upon all the great problems of the 
body, physical, mental, natal, social, sanitary and ethical. These are the mo- 
mentous and pressing problems of the times, and they are not being met and 
mastered by the old svstems in the manner that their claims and opportunity 
would expect. 

The times are ripe for osteopathy and, in our work, the call is imperative 
that we take an advanced and aggressive position in the cirele of our educa- 
tional interests. The fortunes of osteopathy depend upon her using her ma- 
terials and seizing the opening opportunities in the nick of time. Vow is the 
lime, and there yet remains for us a great and important work to be done. 
The detailed application of the distinctive principles of osteopathy to the 
whole general work of therapeutics, and the correlation of osteopathy with 
all the established sciences, is the diffienlt work of osteopathic education ; 
that, indeed, demands the most exacting scholarship, the most searching scien- 
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tific spirit, and unswerving loyalty to original osteopathic ideals. It calls tor 
organizing abilities, sympathetic foresight and unwearied devotion to the 
truth. We can do nothing better than to emulate the example, cultivate the 
independence and continue unfalteringly the exact work of our great leader, 
Dr. Still. There is especial danger, at present, of losing sight of the pole- 
star of distinctive osteopathic principle. We must hold on to the first osteo- 
pathic ideals, and make them tinal. We must steer clear of the fogs of medi- 
ca] practice, and hold the osteopathic helm forever true to the course laid 
down by Dr. Still. Osteopathy was born with a vital and a vigorous consti- 
tution, and it must not be assimilated to the masses of other systems that are 
pressing upon us for recognition and adoption; but, on the other hand, osteo- 
pathy must assimilate all these and maintain its free and distinctive charac- 
ter. 

When osteopathy eats chicken, it must not become chicken, but chicken 
must become it. We believe in osteopathy, pure and unadulterated. Osteo- 
pathy becomes weak and puerile, whenever it ceases to be original. Lmita- 
tion is suicide. Osteopathy loses its self-respect whenever it wears the clothes, 
apes the ways, and adopts the tone, of any other system. Osteopathy must 
be itselr alone. There is nothing like it. It has a power no other system 
has, and it can do what no other svstem does. Its very life depends on its be- 
ing what it is, simple, single, separate, sincere, sensible, sound, scientific, se- 
rious, superior and, hence successful. So long as osteopathy maintains its 
own distinctive and important character and preserves in health its original 
constitution it can eat what it likes, assimilate what it eats, go where it 
pleases, do what it wishes, and get what it wants. 

The worst lesion that can ever atilict the osteopathic body is to get dislocated 
from its original self. When this happens osteopathy has lost its head. There 
are lois of other heads that may be bought in the open market: nice heads, 
good heads, “big heads,” but they don’t fit on to osteopathy, and he who puts 
any other head upon osteopathy than the one it was born with, has maimed its 
symmetry and marred its beauty. He may have something, but it is a dead 
or a dying thing. At best it can be only an image, an idol. It may have eves, 
but it sees not; ears, but they hear not; hands, but they handle not. And 
all they that put their trust in such an image are as dead as dummies. 

We are no idol worshipers. We follow the true and living God as He 
speaks to us in the living body, which He has made in His own Divine image. 
This body is the temple of fis in-dwelling presence, the very shrine of Di- 
vinity itself. This temple has heen defiled and become the house of pollut- 
ing merchandise. Its in-dwelling life has been doped and duped with drugs, 
and nothing shorter than a revolution ean drive out the demons, expurgate 
the evil and cleanse the defilement. We believe that osteopathy has been com- 
missioned of Heaven to do the work. It is nothing less than the salvation of 
the huinan body, and with it the salvation also of the life that. makes the body 
its dwelling place. - We believe that a sound body, free, especially, from the 
domination of the drug habit, is the one condition of a sound mind and a 
sane life. The most of the ills from whieh society today suffers are due to 
unsound, unsanitary, unscientitic living. Osteopathy stands before the world 
as a complete science and system of a better life, a saner living, a safer meth- 
od of cure, and a surer road to health. 

The work of making real to a// the people the great possibilities of osteo- 
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pathy for health and happiness is one of the greatest opportunities of the 
times. It is our opportunity. Dr. Still has blazed the way. We all have seen 
the blessings that attend those who follow faithfully in this way. It re- 
mains to make the blessings real to the world. The call to the work is deep, 
momentous, solemn. It should quicken the pulse and stimulate the spirit of 
every man and woman who has the first instincts of humanity. It is a per- 
sonal call to the members of this association. Dr. Still cannot do this sec- 
oudary work any more than the discoverer of America could have developed 
American possibilities. It is a double work, of creating a demand and then 
supplying it. The old principle of economics was, that “supply was regula- 
ted by demand,” but there ?s a new principle of creating the demand. Dr. 
Still belongs to the distinguished class of those who have created a new de- 
mand. THis followers of all classes are supplying it. Practical osteopathy 
depends absolutely upon the working classes in its ranks: the teachers, 
writers, speakers and practitioners. The profession and the institutions give 
grade and standing to osteopathy before the world. These classes are well- 
defined in our midst and ean be easily discussed in a collective fashion. 

What, then, is our paramount duty in behalf of osteopathy as a great edu- 
cational movement? The first to answer the question is the rank and file of 
the profession. The second is the authors, writers, editors, the speakers, lec- 
turers and exponents of our science. The third is the teachers and colleges 
the institutional representatives of osteopathy. 

We believe the first answer should come from the active profession. They 
constitute the practical representatives of osteopathy. They are like the 
voters in the political system. They stand face to face, hand to hand, with 
the people. We are prepared to place the practicai government of osteopathy 
in the hands of the profession and we think that the profession should exer- 
cise this jurisdiction directly through the American Osteopathic Association. 
This is the most representative body. It can be trusted as being free from 
sordid and sinister motives. It is able to reflect, more directly than any 
other body, the tone of popular sentiment. It is the logical head of general 
osteopathic administration. It ean give central control. The practitioners 
who are most interested in osteopathy and who are willing to contribute their 
time and talent to its furtherance are members of this association. This is 
the only place and time when all such can meet together. It is an annual 
association ; it has already taken a leadership, especially in educational mat- 
ters, that has elicited the respect and admiration of all who have at heart the 
highest interests of our science. The full and able standard of merit set last 
year by this association, and applicable alike to the matriculant student, 
teacher, graduate, practitioner and college, is worthy of our adoption and 
practical application. This standard is not a whit too high. It deserves to 
be made the minimum of prescribed proficiency. No better method of fur- 
thering the educational interests of osteopathy conld be suggested than the 
literal and liberal promulgation of this report of the educational committee. 
Let it be made actual. The colleges must come, freely and frankly, to the 
profession and join hands with them in this educational work, and now is 
the time to doit. The Association of Colleges and the American Osteopathic 
Association were two separated wheels on different axles, with a different 
rate of rotation and going in different directions. The Associated Colleges 
proved to be a hot-box that for want of proper lubrication has delayed the 
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train of osteopathic fraternity and progress, and so we rather like the idea 
of corporation inspection. ‘The different parts of the osteopathic body can 
thus be examined and kept from dislocation and deterioration by a syste- 
matic stimulus under a centra! control. It is a strictly osteopathic idea and 
will issue in harmony and health to our educational life. 

Dr. Booth’s visitation was the right step to take. We are in favor of mak- 
ing the American Osteopathic Association the practical working head of 
the entire osteopathic organism, and of articulating every osteopathic ele- 
ment directly in relation to this head. This includes the colleges, the teach- 
ers, the students and the profession. Our plan should be to incorporate them 
all, as the American Osteopathic University. The American Osteopathic 
Association should become the incorporators, through an elective board of 
regents. All the osteopathic colleges should be organized into a federation 
with the federal government located in the A. O. A. This federal council 
should have exclusive jurisdiction in all central matters appertaining to the 
interests of the science, while to each individual institution in the federa- 
tion should remain the disposition of local affairs, preserving to each college 
its autonomy in all matters relative to its own organic life, and yet relating 
it vitally to the federal government. The federal court should bring each 
federated institution into as great equality as is consistent with individuality 
and secure uniformity of government, discipline and qualification. This 
uniformity should extend te conditions of admission, instruction and gradua- 
tion on the part of the students; to election, qualifications and performance 
of duty en the part ot the professors; to equipment, responsibility and co- 
cperation on the part of the colleges. The entire teaching force in all the 
federated colleges, when approved by the federal government, should con- 
stitute the faculty. A uniform curriculum should be made operative in all. 
The same examinations held, (and at the same time), prescribed fully and 
executed by the governing board. Review of all examination papers should 
be made and grades given by the regents. A uniform diploma bearing the 
imprimatur of the university should be given to each student graduating un- 
der this standard. ‘The individual diploma of each college may also be given 
to their respective graduates. All questions of defection in individual col- 
lege management or proticiency, that affect the organic life of the science 
and profession, could be appealed to the federal judiciary for settlement. 
This p!an would realize the following benefits: 


1. It would place the highest interests of osteopathy—the educational— 
in the jurisdiction of the most central and representative body that has al- 
ready shewn its ability and willingness to make and maintain a proper stand- 
ard, 

2. It would consolidate the educational interests with the practical work 
of the profession. 

3. It would secure uniformity of methods with equality of results. It 
would remove the institutions from the plane of competition, and place them 
in a position of merit. It would secure unity and fraternity in the profes- 
sion by absolute community of qualification. A common standard, a com- 
mon examination, a common curricula, a common faculty, a common diplo- 
ma would secure unity, equality and fraternity in osteopathy. 

It would be impressive to elaborate the reasons why osteopathy should 
have unity of sentiment, affection and operation among all her diseiples. It 
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is sufficient here to say we should have it and that we could have it through 
a systematic organization of all our interests. We appeal to our brethren 
who more directly stand as the custodians of our educational interests; to 
the incorporators, owners, directors and teachers we appeal also, and equally, 
to our brethren of the profession who know the pulse of the people and who 
bear the burdens of the field, we appeal to vou, as we meet here together to 
join hands and hearts in our great science and profession. We have given 
our lives to it. We have braved the scorn, overcome the opposition, and de- 
fied the persecution of others to carry out our life-work, Let us present to 
the world, some of whom do not know us, some who do not understand us, 
and some who care not for us or ours, let us present to them such a sober, 
united, spirited and enthusiastic front as shall win from them the confes- 
sion of consistency, if not the praise of approval. 

We think that our grand old father, Dr. Still, would be pleased to see such 
unity and fraternity. In the mellow light of a serene and loving spirit we 
think Dr. Still has had some visions of the future triumphs of osteopathy, 
and he has given us the symbol of the great in-titutions that he. believes will 
be deveted to his noble science. The four-horned ram’s head is the svmbol 
of better and bigger things to come, and we believe he would approve the 
movement that we have suggested. He certainly would if he believed it to 
be fer the advancement of osteopathy and not for personal glory. Let us not 
forget that Dr. Still is the father of osteopathy and that all we are simply 
children, and being children, we should all be brethren. The best that we 
can do, in all things osteopathic, is to breathe his spirit and follow in his 
footsteps. Certainly no one ean charge that he is lacking in persistence, 
courage, honesty and generosity. ‘These are qualities that insure success 
when united, in us, as in him, with originality, reason and intuition. We 
must not forget that any estimate of a movement will be the estimate of the 
man behind it. Ile who represents or presents any cause, particularly a new 
and strange one, must have the sterling qualities of conviction, courage, cul- 
ture and character. Without these, osteopathy cannot be a movement at all. 
Certainly it could not become educational. 

An osteopathic college is fundamentally a question of man, not of money 
and magnitude. Brick and mortar do not make a college. Millions of money 
do not make one. Brains are more important than bricks and bullion. Man- 
heed holds together firmer than mortar. 

President Garfield said that Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and he on 
the other made a first-class college. That is the radical idea. The most real 
and genuine o=teopathie college some of us ever knew was something like 
that. Personally, the biggest and best one we ever saw was Dr. Still sitting 
ou a rail fence in the backwoods of Missouri, and a receptive listener stand- 
ing by his side, taking in his wit, wisdom and worth. Personally we had no 
other osteopathic teacher, and we never had him except on the roads, in the 
fields, and by the fireside. Our insight into the philosophy and principles 
of osteopathy was gotten in these solitary communings and it came not in 
the tedious conventional fashion of an ordinary teacher, but by flashes, as 
when the lightning illumines a landscape. He sketched great principles like 
the outline strokes of a great artist, and left it to one’s brain to fill in the 
details. There was very little area of application, however, that Dr. Still 
did not cover or anticipate in his reasonings. Te always reasoned. We pen- 
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etrated so deeply for the truths that he was difficult to follow, but when he 
got the in-sight of the truth he could make it as plain as the sign-board on 
the roadside. And he swept the whole periphery of reality in his compre- 
hensive vision and summarized lis results in the great categories of motion, 
matter, mind. He shot through the signs and read the deep meaning of 
things and persons. 

There are very, very many finkers of things. Dr. Still was a thinker of 
thoughts. He, therefore, in his way, is the ideal for us in our way, in the 
further work of osteopathic education. One man who can observe facts can 
rationalize facts and reason to principles, is more than a hundred men who 
can diagram ten thousand details. It is men of mind and of mark that make 
colleges and inspire educational movements. <A college deserves not the name 
that does not make men think. The great idea in education is not, however, 
the action of the teacher but the reaction he seeks and secures in the pupil. 
A mass of good information is worthless if it is not formed within the stu- 
dent as part of his every fibre. 

The colleges therefore should be manned by teachers of disciplined minds 
who can think originally and make others think in their own way; men 
of broad culture, of stimulating personality, of sound judgment, of unswerv- 
ing integrity, of ripened experience, and of attractive address. An academic 
degree should be the ideal of minimum qualification in all osteopathic pro- 
fessors. The colleges themselves should raise their standard. It is too low. 
We must move out from emergency conditions. An ignorant man may do 
much good in the world. A strong man may slay his thousands with the jaw- 
bone of an ass. An ass itself is said to have spoken wonders when in the 
presence of an angel, while the lips of the prophet were sealed. But such ex- 
amples still rank as miracles and though we may still have the asses we can- 
not expect them to do such wonders. There were, even then, the trained 
prophets, and the schools of the prophets. This is the ordained way. All 
of us may not dream dreams and see visions. We have to work for a living 
and learn for our training. Osteopathy must have its colleges and to keep 
in pace with modern progress we must have the best of colleges. Though 
hoary with vears and venerable with traditions the medical profession has 
never ranked as a learned profession like theology and the law. The reason 
ot this is the low standard of qualification in her colleges and students. Only 
twelve per cent. of graduate physicians are baccalaureates in art. Medicine is 
now making vigorous efforts for a competent college and a rational curricu- 
lun. The average medical doctor is not even an educated man. This large- 
ly explains the conspicuous unprogressiveness of the medical profession. Os- 
teopathy would never have been inaugurated had it not been for the ignor- 
ance, prejudice and unprogressiveness of medicine. Medicine, however, is 
receiving its most potent stimulus from osteopathic teachings, but let us not 
continue as mere competitors. Let us be leaders. The truest leadership 
comes from scholarship and originality in professional research, skill and 
science in practical operation. We should aspire to raise ourselves into a 
learned profession. Our originality will keep us ever as strict and loyal os- 
teopathists, and our skill and science will keep us abreast of all related 
sciences. The blended qualification will equip us for the complete profes- 
sion of general therapeutics. We must ever stand for osteopathy, pure and 
simple. We must also study and apply the truth in the wide circle of the 
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1elated sciences. One of the most imperative educational duties of the pres- 
ent. and the future is to hold tenaciously and to teach distinctively the origi- 
nal principles of historic osteopathy. 

There are other sciences devoted exclusively (some of them) and promis- 
cuously to the advancement of other systems that are also drugless and that 
are good and valuable; but these are no part and can never be a part of con- 
structive osteopathy. Our educational institutions will decline in their os- 
teopathie significance whenever they neglect their true and original work. 
Our rinks should never be divided on the essentials of genuine osteopathy. 
Any tendency towards a difference of opinion on essential osteopathy, any 
widening of its practice to include all other related systems is a weakening 
cf its principles. Osteopathy as it was, as it really is, and as it ever should 
le, is the whole cloth. Osteopathy, in alliance with even very good things of 
a different kind, is pateh-work. Osteopathy is not a pair of breeches, to be 
put on the body to be worn and to be patched. It is such natural resources 
of the body that grow out from within that, like the skin, ever renews itself 
and does not wear out or need patching. So much for osteopathy pure and 
simple, and its so-called accessories. This distinction is essential in our fu- 
ture educational work. 

There is much that should be said concerning the curriculum; its enlarge- 
ment and enrichment, but it is unnecessary, provided that this association 
and the colleges do their full mutual duties at this meeting concerning the 
expansion of the studies and the lengthening of the course to three vears. 
We hope the discussions to follow will secure these results. If the standard 
of this association is maintained and the desired relations of co-operation be- 
tween the profession and the institutions be secured, the problem of a higher 
qualification, from start to finish, will be happily solved for the future. 

We wished to speak further of the great educational work open to our au- 
thors, speakers and literary agencies. Dut suiticient to say, the official or- 
gans of this association, as at present arranged tor—a field organ and a 
scientifie organ—should have the immediate, the enthusiastic and united 
support of the profession. No meed of praise can repay Drs. Evans and 
Bunting for their able and alert literature, or rather, we should be gratified 
that we have such potential representatives in the forum of our newspaper 
and periodical work. This work is our work. Let us support them. This 
association can wield no weapons so potent and immediate in results as these 
splendid agencies. We wish to pay our best respects to these chivalric eap- 
tains of eur warfare. 

We wish to suggest one other idea as to the practical educational work of 
the near future; that is, the establishment of organic relations between this 
association and the student body of our colleges. We would advise that. the 
association enlarge her membership to include the senior classes of the col- 
leges, and that all the seniors in good standing be elected on their representa- 
tion, through their respective colleges, to the position of associate member- 
ship upon such conditions as may be agreed upon. 

And now, Mr. President, we wish to congratulate vou upon vour able and 
aggressive administration. It has been wise and worthy. Your work has 
also been practical. It has been truly patriotic. No schismatie scheme has 
met with your approval. You have fostered the highest and broadest in- 
terests. You have worked faithfully for the good of our science and profes- 
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sion and you have inaugurated a spirit that looks to the harmonious co-opera- 
tion of all the workers in our faculties, and all the workers in the field. We 
hope you have seen the dawn of better times, and that you may not lower 
your standard until you see it practical and potent through the coming years. 
We feel, Sir, that vou have given us the opportunity at this meeting to solve 
and settle the educational issues that have too long lain silent and neglected. 
*We are both teacher and practitioner. We try to preach the truth of os- 
teopatiry as the founder delivered it to us, and we try to practice by the op- 
erating table exactly what we preach. We feel as you did when your eduea- 
tional committee published its standard of educational qualification, because 
we were one of the profession. We assure you further that as one of the col- 
leges we are in perfect accord with this association in the over-sight which it 
would give to the colleges. As one of the colleges we wish no other associa- 
tion than with this national gathering of professional representatives. We 
appreciate the courtesy and deference extended to the colleges in allowing 
them to speak fully for themselves upon the great educational issues. If they 
are not met and solved in a satisfactory manner it will not be the fault of the 
American Osteopathic Association. We sincerely hope that our associates 
who are to follow in the discussion of this topie will come unanimously to 
a worthy conclusion. If they do, we are sure that it will meet with the en- 
dorsement of the entire profession. If the college representatives do not 
reach results that are commensurate with ihe conditious and necessities we 
trust the profession here assembled to give their assistance through this na- 
tional meeting. 

And, finally, let us all stand together. Let us cherish the highest ideals. 
Let us breathe a worthy spirit and make it manifest in united action. Let 
us legislate for the future. Let us lay deep the foundations that no opposi- 
tion may dislodge. Let us build the superstructure so firm and fair and fin- 
ished that the world will admire it for its beauty and strength. Let us place 
the cap-stone so high that, surmounting the glorious temple of truth, it will 
stand forth forever in lonely and inapproachable grandeur, inimitable and 
without a model! 





OSTEOPATHIC CONSIDERATION AND TREATMENT OF PARALYSIS 
GAUSED BY INTRA-CRANIAL LESIONS. 


Paper read before the A. 0. A. at Cleveland, by R. W. Bownrne, M.1D., D.O., 
Franklin, Ky. 


Paralysis is so common, so manifold in its manifestations, and so obsti- 
nate in its refusal to be benefited or eured by all systems of healing, that of 
necessity, the physician, no matter of what particular school, has been foreed 
te seek aid from some of the many adjunctive therapies, and even with the 
assistance derivable from such adjunets, his efforts have been, more often 
than not, fruitless. 

This statement has ceased to be true since the osteopathic method has 
given evidence, both theoretically and practically, that many forms of this 
dread disease can be cured and all, or nearly all, greatly alleviated. 

*The speaker is secretary and treasurer of, as well as professor of physiology and theory 
of osteopathy, in the Philadelphia College of Osteopathy. 
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It is not my purpose to write a detailed description of any particular type 
of paralysis. The morbid anatomy, etiology, symptoms and diagnosis of 
paralysis, in its multifarious forms, may be found in any standard text. 
Within the narrow limits of this paper | desire to call your attention only 
to the reasonableness of the osteopathic treatment as applied to the most dif- 
ficult and least curable type. 

In general terms all forms of paralysis may be divided into two groups: 
(a) those due to lesions affecting the encephalon, or brain, as we commonly 
understand that term, that is, that portion of the great nervous axis con- 
tained within the cranial cavity; (b) those forms of paralysis traceable to 
lesions either of the cord or of the peripheral nerves. 

At present let us examine the former group, and I may say just here the 
one which responds least readily to treatment of any kind, and which, too 
rarely, is not more than partially cured. It would require the full pages of 
a large volume to consider the various forms of paralysis which result from 
injuries to the nervous mass familiarly denominated the brain, and would 
carry us far afield, indeed into the realm of the alienist, because mental fac- 
ulties are probably but manifestations of some localized portions of the cere- 
bral cortex. 

Therefore the infinite and complex mental conditions or disorders from 
the dull headache, rendering one unfit for mental activity, to the most vio- 
lent mania, are the results of more or less damaging lesions within the crani- 
um. Setting aside the consideration of all lesions resulting in psychical ab- 
normalities there remains a striking array of paralyses which cannot be con- 
sidered here, including not only those of the special senses, but those affect- 
ing the remaining eight pairs of cranial nerves, and we may conclude that 
more often than are recognized, are present localized injuries of special cen- 
tres distributed through the somatice nerves and frequntly through the sym- 
pathetic system. 

Having agreed to leave the consideration of these multitudinous types to 
some future time, let us diseuss only the most common, that is, hemiplegia, 
or unilateral paralysis. 

The exciting cause lies within the cranium, the morbid change being most 
frequently a burst blood vessel resulting in pressure either upon nerve cells 
or upon the nerve fibres by the escaped or clottd blood. There are, of course, 
other pathologie conditions within the cranium, abscesses, syphilitic gum- 
mata, embolisms, cancers, et cetera. These we must leave for cure to a 
greater than man. 

Again, there are intracranial lesions, traumatic in nature, resulting from 
injuries to the cranial case. This class belongs to the surgeon and we would 
ir no wise infringe upon his field. Indeed the osteopath has naught but re- 
spect for the careful and qualified surgeon, ready whenever the need is, to 
enlist the aid of the knife, but uncompromisingly opposed to the injudicious 
and indiscriminating slashing so frequently indulged in at the present time 
by a horde of inexperienced but undaunted surgical operators. 


To return to the hemorrhagic canse of hemiplegia. I have used the ex- 
pression exciting cause, since. from careful personal observation, and from 
the observation of others better qualified and with more experience than TI, 
a predisposing canse not generally recognized seems clearly apparent to my 
mind. Why should a blood vessel within the cranium suddenly burst seem- 
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ingly without an immediately present reason and almost without exception 
in persons whose physical condition is good? Careful examination of recent 
cases will disclose a decided lesion in the upper cervical region, this slight 
twisting of the vertebra upon each other may have existed unnoticed for 
years, and the most strenuous effort upon the part of the patient may fail 
to recall any injury or even pain at the seat of the lesion, vet I believe that 
the anatomy of these parts warrants the conclusion that the sympathetic 
plexus following the vertebral artery through the foramina in the cervical 
vertebrae is constantly impinged upon, such continuous pressure interfering 
with the vaso-motor nerve current distributed with the branches of the ver- 
tebral artery within the cranium. This interference would cause a constant 
abolition of the tonic vaso-motor control permitting a flaccid and relaxed 
condition of the ganglionic and cortical vessels distributed from the circle 
ot Willis. Such conditions must increase the liability to rupture in these 
vessels and suddenly, with no greater cause than emotional excitement or 
muscular strain, there is a determination of blood to the brain retulting in 
localized hemorrhage somewhere along the descending motor tracts—result 
hemiplegia. 
WHAT IS THE RATIONAL TREATMENT ? 


Every physician, no matter what his predilections, will answer: Increase 
absorption, absorb the offending clot or extravasation. How accomplish 
this? The osteopath reasons in this wise: It is a recognized fact of physiol- 
ogy that absorption is in direct proportion to the rapidity of circulation 
through any tissue, that is, the more rapid the blood current the greater is 
absorption by the blood from this part. Therefore, to increase absorption, 
it is necessary to increase the velocity of the blood current, and it is a law 
of physics that the force behind remaining the same velocity may be in- 
creased by lessening the size of the tube through which the fluid is to pass. 
Consequently, to inerease the absorption within the eraninum it is only 
necessary to lessen the calibre of the blood vessels. This may be aecom- 
plished by stimulating the cervical ganglia from which the vaso-contrictors 
ass into the cranium, concomitantly thorough treatment of the limbs and 
abdomen will draw to these parts the blood, thus favoring the treatment. be- 
fore mentioned. 


° 

Ilowever, it may occur that this supplemental withdrawal of blood from 
the cranium by dilating the distant blood vessels wiJl lower the arterial pres- 
sure and lessen the heart’s force, in which event stimulation of this organ is 
called for. Active stimulation of the emunetories (skin, liver and kidneys) 
is indicated; extreme dietetic caution should be observed. 

Last, and last because of paramount importance, is the correction of the 
eervieal lesion. This will be unreasonably difficult to correct in most cases, 
but perseverance, painstaking and energy should finally accomplish its re- 
moval. Why not promise a cure’ Because the injury done within the era- 
nium to the delicate and complicated machinery of the brain is only, in 
rare cases, so slight as to be entirely removable. It follows, therefore, that 
there ean be produced only a varying degree of relief in these cases, but in 
nearly all, such alleviation as can be had from no other source mav be safely 
promised the patient. 

In some the result is almost a complete restoration to the normal. In no 
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other disease is the operator so prone to question divine wisdom in having 
hidden from his touch the seat of lesion, but the prescience of the Creator is 
nowhere in nature more evident than in securing the encephalon from the 
meddling touch of man, and at last in the evolution of things He has dis- 
closed a means whereby such injuries may be corrected as far as is possible 
without danger, and that means is unquestionably the osteopathic treatment. 





PROGRAM EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING A. 0. A., ST. LOUIS, 
JULY 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 


MONDAY. 
9:00 a.m.—Opening ceremonies. 
9:30 a.m.—Reports of officers, ete. 

11:00 a.m.—Paper, “Importance of Laboratory Diagnosis to the Physi- 
cian,” Clement A. Whiting. 

11:30 a.m.—Paper, “Osteopathic Surgery, Including Treatment of 
Fractures,” J. B. Littlejohn. 

12:00 a.m.—Clinies—Diabetes Mellitus, conducted by Lucius P. Meak- 
er, discussion led by C. W. Proctor. Asthma, conducted by George M. 
Laughlin, discussion led by Sandford T. Lyne. 

TUESDAY. 
(Osteopathic Day.) , 

9:00 a.m.—M usie. 

%:15 a.m.—President’s Address, “Osteopathic Manipulation of the 
Blood-Mass.” 

9:45 a.m.—Music and Felicitation. 

10:00 a.m.—Paper, “The Hypothesis of the Pop. as Related to the Anat- 
omo-Osteopathice Lesion,” W. J. Conner. 

10:15 a.m.—Diseussion led by O.°J. Snyder. 

11:15 a.m.—-Prize Essay. 

11:45 a.m.—Paper, “A Pioneer in the Philippines,” Mrs. A. L. Conger. 

12:09 m—Clinies—Valvular Lesions of the Heart, conducted by Carl 
P. McConnell. disenssion led by D. Webb Granbefry. Bright’s Disease, 
conducted by Guy E. Loudon, discussion led by C. H. Stearns. 

: WEDNESDAY. 

9:00 a.m.—Paper, “Stimulation,” Leslie E. Cherry. 

9:15 a.m.—Diseussion led by Geo. C. Taplin. 

10:15 a.m.—Paper, “Enteroptosis and Its Effects on the Pelvic Organs,” 
Pe rev H. Woodall. 

i0:30a.m.—Demonstration, “The Osteopathic Examination,’ Guy D. 
Hulett. 

11:00 a.m.—Aetion on the Code of Ethies. 

12:00 ~=m-—Clinies—Gall Stones, conducted by Asa M. Willard, discus- 
sion by E. M. Downing. Diseases of the Eve, conducted by 
discussion led by 





THURSDAY. 


9:00 a.m.—-Demonstration, “Physical Diagnosis,’ F. P. Young. 
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9:30 a.m.—Paper, “Physiology as an Aid to Diagnosis and Treatment,” 
C. H. Spencer. . 

9:45 a.m.—Election of officers. Selection of next meeting place. 

11:00 a.m.—-Unfinished business. 

12:00 © m—Clinies—Pulmonary Tubereulosis, conducted by N. A. 
Bolles, discussion led by ———-—---——---—. Catarrh of the Stomach, con- 
ducted by J. R. Shackleford, discussion led by A. B. King. 

8:00 p.in.—-Banquet. 





FRIDAY. 


9:00 aan.—Syvmposium, conducted by A. Still Craig, Our Failures— 
Their Lessons. 

10:30 a.m.—Clinics—Gynecology, conducted by Marion E. Clark, dis- 
cussion led by ——-———--——. Gynecology, conducted by J. W. Banning, 
diseussion led by ————— 

12:00 =m—Final adjournment. 





CUPID AS PHYSIOLOGIST. 


This poem (7?) lacks in Shelleyesque rhythm and is less profoundly poetic than Brown- 
ing’s verse, yet possesses a certain physiologic perfection which, because of its apt adapta- 
bility to osteopathic principles, gives it a certain value even while we smile at its absurdity. 


A silver thread went winding down 
The pneumogastric’s center, 

It bade farewell to comrades dear 
Who travelled to the venter. 


It found a spot, a spot I’m told 
That’s very true and tender: 

It made a stop to bide for life 
In a heart of feminine gender. 


This maid developed pale and slim. 
Knew naught of love, the conflagrator ; 
Her vagus nerve got in its work 
And slowed her palpitator. 


Now on the staff of mighty love 
There works a cunning fellow, 

Dan Cupid, D.O., reads his sign 
In words of ilaming yellow. 


Ile saw the maid and aimed a shaft 
Of strongest inhibition, 

It struck her pneumogastric nerve 
And changed her disposition. 


ITer step grew fight. her cheek was pink, 
She’s a red hot radiator 
Since Cupid struck her vagus nerve 
And freed her accelerator. 
—-R. W. Bowling, M.D., D.O. 
Franklin. Ky. 





There is no roval read to snecess. A famous lawyer once said that. to sue- 
ceed at the bar once must “live like a hermit and work like a horse.” Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, in his recent, novel, “A Doctor of Philosophy,” thus speaks 
of the healing profession: “  * A profession which exacts from its 
followers the devotion of a priest, the consecration of a martyr, the labor of 
a serf.” 
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THE PROGRAM FOR THE ST. LOUIS MEETING. 


In this number of the Journa we present the program, practically com- 
plete, as it will be rendered at the St. Louis meeting in July. In some re- 
spects we believe that this will prove to be the best program that has ever 
been given at an annual meeting. This is not to disparage the excellent pro- 
grams hitherto had, nor the efforts of those to whom the success of previous 
programs were due. It is only natural that we should profit by experience 
and avoid past errors. 

Perhaps the most notable improvement upon former programs is to be 
found in the part dealing with clinics. It will be observed that not only is 
the kind of disease to be presented announced, but the name of the doctor 
who is to demonstrate the ease and the leader in the discussion of it is also 
given. This gives the clinicians an opportunity to thoroughly familiarize 
themselves with the general subject, as well as the particular case at hand. 
It gives ample time for the loca! committess to seeure proper clinic patients. 
By many the clinie feature is considered the most interesting and practical- 
Iv helpful of these meetings and all such will weleome this innovation whieh 
will add greatly to its value. 

A new feature will be the reading of the A. O. A. prize essay, announce- 
ment concerning which was made in the Journat for November and De- 
cember. This has been placed on the program for “Osteopathy Day,” which 
fact ought to be an additional incentive to members to contest for it. To 
he the winner, under such circumstances, of the first prize ever offered by 
the Association will be an honor, to say nothing of the more tangible rewards 
which our most gifted writers and investigators might well covet. 

There was some criticism of the committee that prepared the program 
last. year on account of the fact that many whose names appeared on it had 
heen on previous programs. This eriticism, we think, was unjust inasmuch 
as the committee had, early in the year, extended an invitation to the entire 
profession to contribute papers, the best of which were to be seleeted to he 
read at the Cleveland meeting. The way was thus opened for any one who 
had the ability and the desire to seeure a place on the program. But not- 
withstanding this matter was several times urged upon the profession there 
were no responses and the committee had to make up the program from those 
of known ability, who eonld be induced to serve. This explanation is made, 
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not by way of apology or defense, for the program as carried out at. Cleve- 
land needs neither, On this score, however, the most hypereritical can tind 
little to complain of in the St. Louis program. While all are prominent in 
protessional and scientific work, many are new members of the A. O. A., and 
most of them have never appeared upon a program of one of its meetings. 
The opportunity of meeting and of hearing for the first time on an occasion 
of this kind these distinguished osteopaths on the important subjects as- 
signed them will add zest to the interest attaching to the coming meeting. 

The work of the committee on publication, which committee is charged 
with the responsible duty of preparing the program for the annual meetings, 
was, early in the year, apportioned among its members. Dr. Ashmore was 
given charge of the department of case reports, Dr. Teall was assigned the 
preparation of the program, while the chairman, Dr. Link, in addition to a 
general over-sight of the work of the committee, rethined more directly the 
supervision of the Journxan and other publication interests of the Associa- 
tion. This division of labor has had good results. 

Dr. Teall, with characteristic energy and a zeal born of a thorough knowl- 
edge of what it takes to make a good program, plunged into the work as- 
signed him. The program nearly completed, and thus early announced, is 
a monument to his ability and industry. Elis work has been rendered more 
difficult by reason of the fact that many who have been asked to take a place 
on the program have fatled to reply to his letters. Ample time is now af- 
forded those who have been assigned places on the program to prepare with 
thoroughness and eare and we contidenthy look forward to an intellectual 
treat at St. Louis. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S DUES. 


Those who have been active in soliciting members for the A. O. A. report 
some difficulty in securing applications at this time from the faet that the 
#5.00 paid now will only carry new members to the close of the next annual 
meeting. That is to say, those who join in February would only enjoy the 
privileges of membership for six months when another $5.00 will be due. 
This looks like a hardship, but it is more in appearance than in reality. 
Kvery member who joins at any time during the vear will receive a certifi- 
cate of membership, a year book, the case reports and a copy of each number 
of the Journar that has been issued during the year. The only advantages 
they would fail to receive would be that their journals would not be received 
as issued and their names would appear in the directery only in those num- 
hers issued after they had become members. 

But to obviate this seeming hardship the trustees have recently decided 
that all whose applications are received within three months of the St. Louis 
mecting, that is after April 11th, shall be credited with dues for fifteen 
months, or until the close of the meeting next sueceeding the St. Louis meet- 
ing. While this offer really gives those who may take advantage of it more 
for their money than old members, vet it was thought wise to make this ar- 
rangement this vear because it is particularly desirable that, we make our 
membership as great as possible hy the time of the St. Louis meeting and 
heeause a sufficient. number of copies of the Journar have been printed dur- 
ing the year to supply all who may reasonably be expected to apply. 
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This question presents some difficulties, but it is probable that a solution 
will be found at the St. Louis meeting. It has been suggested that each per- 
son’s membership should expire one year from the date of his election, but 
this would cause considerable confusion. It would make much more labor 
and bookkeeping for the treasurer and editor; it would increase the expense 
of collecting dues, by making it necessary to send notices to each individual 
member instead of, as now, printing a general notice in the Journat; it 
would make it difticult to determine what members would be entitled to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings at annual mectings. Indeed, the advantages of 
having the dues of all members become payable at the same time, as is the 
custom of all fraternal organizations, are so apparent that we believe no se- 
rious attempt will be made to change this plan. 

It is evident, however, that some more equitable arrangement might be 
made concerning the first year’s dues. The following, proposed by Dr. 
Edythe Ashmore, seems to us to be a proper solution of the difticulty : 

I. Any one applying for membership within a period not exceeding 
three months before the annual meeting of that year, shall be admitted to 
membership for the rest of that vear, without receiving a certificate for that 
current year, but with one for the forthcoming year and shall be entitled to 
the Journar from the issue that contains his name as a member of the Asse- 
ciation until the close of the vear. 

IT. Anyone applying for membership during the current year shall be 
admitted to membership for that current vear only; shall receive a certificate 
tor that vear, and shall receive the Journa for that vear, beginning with 
the issue next after the preceding annual meeting. This rule shall apply te 
wl those who join during the three months preceding an annual meeting and 
who desire to receive a certificate for the current vear and the back Jour- 
NALS. 





CASE REPORTS. 


The supplement to this number of the Journat marks the beginning of 
the serial publication of the much talked of case reports. For the past three 
years, or since its creation, the committee on publication has been untiring 
in its efforts to collect material for such a volume, but notwithstanding the 
fact that the importance of this work has at all times and in various ways 
been urged upon the profession up to the time of the Cleveland meeting little 
more than a beginning had been accomplished. At the close of that meet- 
ing, when the chairman of the committee placed Dr. Edythe Ashmore in 
charge of that department, she announced that a volume of case reports 
would be printed during the coming vear. 

Many of the cases which are printed in this supplement were reported as 
the result of Dr. Ashmore’s personal solicitation. Indeed, it. would be diffi- 
cult for those of the profession who have not. had personal experience in 
such work, to realize how deeply they are indebted to her for the successful 
launching of this venture. The labor of collecting, editing—often  re- 
writing—classifying and indexing the one hundred eases in this series has 
been prodigious, and has been performed without reward other than the 
consciousness of rendering a service that will be of immense value in the ad- 
vaneement of the science of osteopathy. 
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We feel that the profession is to be congratulated upon the appearance of 
the tirst of the series of ease reports, not alone for its own worth, but  be- 
cause it is an earnest of what is to come. A good beginning has been mac 
and as the practitioners can now see what was intended by the committee 
and will get an idea of the practical importance of the project, the future 
work of the committee will doubtless be easier. 

[t is the purpose of the committee to publish a supplement cach quarter 
devoted to case reports. While there is now considerable material on hand 
for the next one, vet practitioners are urged to send their interesting cases 
at once to Dr, Ashmore, so that there may be no delay on account of lack 
of cases. The collection of material ought to be the least part of the labors 
of the committee. 





DATE OF A. O. A. MEETING CHANGED. 


As announced elsewhere in our columns the date of the St. Louis meet- 
ing has been postponed one week. A contract has now been entered into be- 
tween our local committees and the fair management by which the hall for 
our meetings has been assigned for the 12th, 1th, t4th, lth and 16th of 
July. July 12th has been announced as “Osteopathy Day and thus ap- 
pears on the world’s fair literature. 

The committee preparing the program andPresident Hazzard have de- 
eided to open the meeting on July Pith and close on July 15th. This was 
done in order to give more time for preparation for Osteopathy Day. 

This change of date being made so early it is hardly possible that it: will 
interfere with the plans of anvone. Those who expect to attend, and this 
should include every osteopath ino the world, should at once reserve their 
accommodations at the Inside Inn.  Anyvene whe has net received one of 
the Inn’s booklets, giving rates and coutaining an application blank for 
reservation of rooms, should write for one without delay. 

The Inside Inn company, in sending a “reservation certificate” to the edi- 
tor recently, said: 

“We commend your judgment in thus making sure of your aecommoda- 
tions in advance, as July will be a full month at the fair, and those visitors 
who wait until arrival befere making these arrangements may find more 
difficulties than they expect.” 


OSTEOPATHY DAY. 
The loeal committees in St. Louis report that they have assurances that 
Festival Hal! will be assigned for our Osteopathic Day exercises—July 12: 
also that music will be provided for our program by the fair management. 





That the success of osteopathy is responsible for the interest that is being 
manifested in mechanotherapy by the medical profession there can be no 
doubt. If, by adding the study of any form of mechanotherapy to the curric- 
vhun of medieal colleges the mumber of doses which they may prescribe will 
he curtailed, it will be a distinet advantage to the patrons of “regular” medi- 
cine. But we are not of those who see any menace to osteopathy in this ten- 
dency on the part of the “regulars.” The graduates of any college, medical 
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or otherwise, where scientific osteopathy is thoroughly tanght, will be osteo: 
paths, and the graduates of no school where massage or other form of me- 
chanotherapy is taught in place of osteopathy will ever displace the compe- 
tent osteopath. 

Osteopathy has the greater amount of truth. It will never be absorbed by 
medicine. When medicine absorbs osteopathy medicine will be osteopathy. 
The tail will never wag the dog. 





The demand for a more thorough and extensive course of training in os- 
teopathie colleges found expression in the action of the A. O. A. at its last 
annual meeting, when by unanimous vote, it declared for a three years’ 
course of study. This demand was promptly concurred in by the represen- 
tatives of the Associated Colleges of Osteopathy, then in session. It is a 
matter for congratulation that all of the colleges recognized by the A. O. A. 
are known to be in earnest in this movement that means more for the ad- 
vancement of osteopathy than any one step that has been taken in’ recent 
years. 

The Colorado College of Osteopathy has transferred its students and good 
will to the American School of Osteopathy at Kirksville, Mo. 

Drs. N. Alden Bolles and Nettie H. Bolles, who have been at the head of 
the school for the past six years, thus sever their connection with osteopathic 
educational work and will give exclusive attention to their professional prac- 
lice, 

The appearance of the Year Book has been delayed by reason of the fail- 
vre of many of the profession to co-operate with the publishers in their ef- 
forts to secure the necessary data. We are informed that it is now nearing 
completion and a copy will, in the near future, be furnished to each member 
cf the Association whose dues are paid for this vear. 





There have been quite a number of additions to and changes in the diree- 
tory since November, when the last were issued in pamphlet form, and we 
ask those who may wish copies revised to date to order at once, as we want 
te print only what are needed. Send, in stamps, one cent (to pay postage } 
for every three pamphlets wanted. 





Each member of the A. O. A. will receive a copy of the case reports, which 
is issued as a supplement to this number of the Journan. Extra copies will 
be furnished to members of the A. O. A. post-paid for 10 cents per copy. To 
non-nembers the price will be 20 cents. 





The St. Louis meeting will epen on July ith end close July 15th. July 
12th will be “Osteopathy Day.” This is official and final. 





EFieht names have been added to the membership list. of the A. O. A. dur- 
ing the past month. 





—_— 


One loses all the time which he might employ to better purpose.—Rous- 
seal. 
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IMPORTANT JUDICIAL OPINION IN NEW JERSEY. 


An osteopathic physician, whose treatment of his patient consists simply of the manip- 
ulation of the hody. does not violate that provision of the act of ‘May 22, 184, which for- 
bids the applying of any drug, medicine or other agency or application by an unlicensed 
person. 

We learn from the Trenton (N. 4.) Times of January 15th, that the 
above forms the syllabus of an opinion filed in the supreme court of New 
Jersey on the above date. The defendant, KE. M. Herring, had been con- 
vieted about eighteen months ago in the Monmouth county court, of unlaw- 
fully practicing medicine and surgery without a license. While the de- 
fendant is not a graduate of a regular college of osteopathy the principles 
of law Iaid down by the court in this opinion settles the question for all os- 
teopaths in New Jersey, favorably to their contention, that they do not have 
to be licensed by the state medical examiners. 





THE WORLD’S FAIR A. GC. A. MEETING. 


The local committees have been forced by circumstances which they could 
not control to change the dates of our A. O. A. meeting, putting it one week 
later, beginning Tuesday, July 12th. The fair management found they 
could, and they did, change the date of our “Osteopathie Day” to July 12th, 
the opening day of our meeting. Bear this in mind, and not only be there 
yourself, but have your friends come with you. 

We are glad to announce that we now have all our local arrangements in 
tangible form. We have our hall assigned for the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th and 

16th. We have these days set apart and so published in all the World’s Fair 

literature, with July 12th as “Osteopathic Day.” We have our hotel se- 
lected—one of the greatest on carth—2,257 sleeping reoms, with the largest 
dining room in the West, plenty of parlors, all the committee rooms we 
want, with simply acres of broad, comfortable verandas, on which to rest and 
cool off, situated in the midst of a magnificent forest just at the edge of one 
of the most beautiful parks in the world, and surrounded by buildings and 
displays of great magnitude and beautiful designs. It is simply impossible 
even to attempt to convey an idea of its great magnitude and beauty. 

No osteopath can afford to miss this meeting. Every one should come that 
can possibly afford to. The edueational feature of the fair alone will pay 
vou; besides we are going to have the greatest osteopathic meeting ever held ; 
such a gathering as will make our dear old Father Still’s heart glad. We 
should all be there. 

Remember one thing and be sure and attend to it at once. Your certainty 
of the right kind of entertainment depends upon yourself. We have all ar- 
rengements made to accommodate vou. Your accommodations will be first- 
ciass, if vou secure them now. There is absolutely no go back on it if you 
will only do your part and engage vour rooms at once. Before the publica- 
tion of this article every osteopath on earth will have received the booklet of 
the “Inside Inn” hotel; it will tell vou how to reserve and what it will eost. 
Keep it for vour guide, Cut out the application blank at onee and send it 
in to the hotel people with $5.00 money order or draft, (not cheeks), thus 
making vourself safe on accommodations for our great gathering. 

Xtemember we have a contract in black and white with the “Inside Inn” 
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people saving that when vou arrive if vou do not like your accommodations 
or surroundings, and if they cannot please vou, your five dollars will be re- 
funded. What more can you ask 4 So now help us and make your comfort 
a certainty, by securing your rooms now, and oblige, 


Tre CiarrMen ov tHe Loca COMMITTEES. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


While we are studying the code of ethics to be adopted at St. Louis we should not for- 
get to re-read occasionally the constitution of our own association which embodies the fun- 
damental principles of the code. This year has seen many changes among us, a better har- 
mony among the colleges, a friendlier relation among our publications, so that there re- 
mains but one department with need of whitewashing, and that is our professional inter- 
course, 

Our constitution named as one of the objects of association, “The promoting of friendly 
emulation and social intercourse among members of the profession.” By the foresight of 
the framers there was provision made for a violation of this duty. The bickering among 
members, the lawlessness with which some rush into print to accuse another of improper 
methods, has sometimes been appalling. ‘There is a tribunal to which to take troubles of 
this kind, if, indeed, you have not the forbearance to endure them. The constitution pro- 
vides in Article V, Section 7, “The board of trustees * * * shall take cognizance of 
and decide all questions of an ethical or judicial character and shall investigate charges, 
either of violation of this constitution, or unprofessional conduct on the part of any mem- 
bers; and may exercise discipline in such cases as in their judgment may require it, by 
censure, suspension, or expulsion.” If an officer of the Association, a committee thereof 
or a member commits an offence, the constitution continues in no unmistakable terms, ‘All 
complaints or protests and all questions on credentials shall be referred to the board of 
trustees without discussion.” ; 

Is this our professional citizenship, a parallel of our civil citizenship, of which we are 
so proud, that we pick out the Haws of our brother and lay them bare to the community 
in which we live, to our patients in the column of the journals that lie on our table? No! 
the constitution leaves these quarrels among members to be talked over behind closed doors. 
No lawyer cares to try his case in the newspapers and no member of our profession should 
be tried in our publications. It prejudices the. reader, although he himself may have been 
tried by fire in the same way and it does not give the one under trial a fair opportunity for 
defense, 

Naturally. we all do not think alike. I have a vibrator in my office. Sometimes it is 
not used once in six months, but it is there, and a fellew practitioner tells a clergyman of 
his denomination that he deems it sufficient excuse for no longer maintaining friendly rela- 
tions with me. He tells the same man that he does not associate with another practitioner 
because the latter displays his name in a large sign beside his office. At the same time 
he himself advertises in a secular paper of a different denomination than his own. A man 
asks me, “Doctor, is it ethical in your profession to advertise in magazines?” I smile, but 
I say not a word, You see we all, more or less, live in glass houses (1 have a vibrator in 
mine) and good taste, if not wisdom, should counsel us not to throw stones, 

There are some, I regret to say. who live, nay thrive, by the exercise of their fighting 
powers, but it may be well not to forget that the current of sympathy often sweeps  to- 
ward the under-dog, 

Considered in any light, complaining is bad. Your patients want a cheerful face. Your 
fellow practitioner deserves a good word, and if he will return any evil for good there is 
a higher tribunal, and as the trustees have refused to admit to membership, they may also 
suspend or expel. Let us have peace. KE. F. A. 

Detroit, Mich. 


To get all the osteopaths to join the State Societies and the American Osteopathic 
Association we must make these organizations stand for more than the mere name, Those 
of us who are members of and derive the benefits of the A, O. A. have no fault to find with 
that organization, for it is doing all and more than the most exacting critic could expect. Our 
national organization is bringing together the scattered forces, and is doing good work in 
shaping the rapid growth of osteopathy. The only thing to regret, is that, instead of only 
(00 every practicing osteopath is not lending his aid to, and receiving the benefits which 
membership confers. 

That the state societies have done much to advance the cause no one doubts, and that 
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they must be the recruiting stations and stepping stones to increase the membership of the 
A. O. A. is certain. a 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York have a large per cent. of the practicing 
osteopaths in these states in the State Societies, also these same states have a creditable 
percentage of their practitioners in the A. O. A. Many things have contributed to this 
satisfactory state of affairs, but one thing more than all others was the system of printing 
and distributing a card directory of the officers and members of the organization which was 
begun about two years ago by the Secretary of the Ohio Association and soon adopted by 
the other societies mentioned. For this purpose a card about the size of a common post 
card is convenient, and the cost for 1,000 would be from $3.00 to $5.00. From five to ten 
copies should be sent to each member to be given to prospective patients in other towns to 
guide them in finding reliable osteopaths and as a convenient as well as accurate way of 
furnishing information to other osteopaths as to the location of osteopaths in certain towns. 

However, the above is not the only use these cards have, for if they are corrected and 
made up to date and a new one sent out twice per year to those osteopaths who can see no 
use or good in becoming a member, it is possible that they will decide that it might be worth 
while to come in, if for no other reason than a selfish interest, for a list of this kind in the 
hands of every member of the state society, also distributed among the osteopaths in the 
neighboring states has a decided influence in the promotion of the practice of those whose 
names appear on the list. Any of the Secretaries of the four above mentioned states can give 
full information as to the beneficial effects of the plan. When the state is well organized 
it is easy to get most of the members to join the A. O. A. and if we had all the osteopaths 
in the A. O. A. we could clip a few years off of that short period when osteopathy will be 
the dominant school of medicine. Prof. Smith’s famous prophecy of 1897 that in ten years 
there would be five hundred people practicing Dr. Still’s method was not taken seriously, 
yet before the time is up there will doubtless be instead of five hundred, five thousand. May 
this one, that in ten years more osteopathy will be the dominant school of medicine in our 
own land, and far advanced as the only true method throughout the world, have a still more 
favorable outcome.—Walter J. Novinger. 

Trenton, New Jersey. 





I want to make a plea either for more uniformity in the use of titles or degrees or that 
their use be abandoned altogether. As it now stands we can find in a list of names in a re- 
port of an election or an osteopathic meeting that John Smith, Dr. James Brown and 
Thomas Jones. D.O., were a committee appointed to report on Mr. William Wilson as to 
his qualifications for membership. Now. even the most prejudiced will admit that there is 
a little mixture in this. In England there is a nice distinction between a physician and 
a surgeon and the former is Doctor while the latter is always Mr., and it is a great breach 
of etiquette to confuse the terms. My own liking is for the Mr. and 1 never eall attention 
to the matter if a patient calls me that and I have used the tithe Dr. very sparingly during 
muy professional career. However. we must use something, I suppose, so which shall it be, 
“Dr.” or “D.O.? and lets stick to it one way or the other in our publications, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Onas. C. TEALL, D.O. 





MEETING OF GREATER NEW YORK OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Greater New York Osteopathic Society, held Jan- 
uary 15th, was made a gala night by a dinner given in honor of Dr. Chas. E. Still and 
wife at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Manhattan. Covers were laid for thirty-five and nearly 
filled by members from New York, New Jersey and Connecticut. The tables were beauti- 
fully decorated with candelabra and cut glass and a profusion of American Beauty roses, 
carnations and laurel. 

After coffee and cigars were served the president introduced Dr. Guy Wendell Burns, 
who gave welcome to the guests. Dr. Charlie responded in his usual candid manner, but 
aroused great enthusiasm when, in speaking of the plans of the American School of Osteo- 
pathy, he announced the preparation for a three years’ course of study. He also said that 
the stand of the Greater New York Society of Osteopathy for pure osteopathy had exerted 
a great influence among the profession in that direction. He was followed by Dr. Haz- 
zard in behalf of the “Old Doctor.” Dr. Novinger reported an osteopathic victory in the 
supreme court of the state of New Jersey. 

The following resolution was presented by Dr. Hjardemaal and unanimously adopted: 


“The Greater New York Osteopathic Society, at a regular meeting assembled, acting 
under Sec. 4, Art. 2 of its constitution, which authorizes that honorary members may be 
elected for distinguished services in the osteopathic field, unanimously extend this courtesy 
to Dr. Arthur G. Hildreth, believing him entitled to this honor which, as yet, has been given 
to but one man by this society, the venerable and beloved founder, Andrew Taylor Still. 
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“Be it resolved that the secretary be instructed to forward a notice of this action to Dr. 
Hildreth with the assurance of continued confidence in his ability, loyalty and discretion 
in the work of extending the legislative regulation of osteopathic practice. 

“Be it further resolved that the secretary be instructed to send a copy of these regula- 
tions to the various local osteopathic societies; also that the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION and the Journal of Osteopathy, Kirksville, be requested to pub- 
lish the same.” 

Dr. Sands offered a resolution relative to securing special train from New York to St 
Louis. 

After the dinner an informal reception was held in the parlors of the hotel. Among 
the guests was Mrs. A. L. Conger, Akron, Ohio, who was spending some time in New 
York, and was the recipient of many pleasant attentions. 





PHILADELPHIA OSTEOPATHS MEET. 


The meeting of January 6, 1904, was a red letter one in the history of the Philadelphia 
Ccunty Osteopathic Society, it being the privilege of the society at that time to entertain 
Dr. Charles Hazzard, of New York. In response to an invitation tendered on behalf of 
the society by its president, Dr. C. J. Muttart, Dr. Hazzard reached this city about noon. 
The meeting was called to order at 7:30 p. m. at the Philadelphia college building, where 
Dr. Hazzard gave us a short talk and a clinic. 

At 8:30 we adjourned to the Hotel Flanders, where a banquet had been prepared for 
refreshment of the physical man, with a “feast of reason and a flow of soul” for mental 
stimulus. Dr. Hazzard read a short paper, and between courses those present propounded 
questions which he answered most ably from his fund of experience. 

Dr. Vastine. of Harrisburg; Novinger,of Trenton, and Pressly and O. J. Snyder, of 
Philadelphia, also made short addresses. 

The following out-of-town osteopaths were with us: Drs. Murray and Novinger, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Patterson, Wilmington, Del.; Mack, Chester; Harry Vastine, Harrisburg: Her- 
bert Vastine, Reading: Dowling, York. 

The occasion was most enjoyable and we hope it is only the beginning of many such 
happy times. GENE G. BANKER, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, January 16, 1904. 





INDIANA OSTEOPATHS. 


There has been a generous response to the notices sent out January Ist and our legis- 
lative fund has received quite a “boost.” But, it is not enough. Let everyone do his part. 
Don’t be a “‘sponge.”’ and let the few do all the work and pay the cash besides. We must 
work together as a unit if we are to win our next battle in the legislature and to do this 
we must each pay isis part of the expense. Don’t wait until tomorrow—remit today. Also 
don’t forget our next meeting, Wednesday, May 11th, make your arrangements to attend 
and take part. 

“Lest you forget.” remit to FRANK H. Siti. 

Secretary and Treasurer Indiana Osteopathic Association. 

Kokomo, Ind., Feb. 1, 194. 





OHIO OSTEOPATHS MEET. 


The Ohio Osteopathic Society met in annual session at Columbus, January 9, 1904, 
with a large attendance and overflowing in enthusiasm. A program of unusual interest 
brought out many points of value. 

Dr. C. C. Hazzard, of Washington Court House, read an able and instructive paper on 
“The Liver: Its Relatien to Disease.” which was followed by a general discussion. Treat- 
ment of acute disorders came in for considerable attention, Dr. W. B. Linville, of Middle- 
town, leading with a report of his success in this line of work. In the discussion which 
followed, Dr. F. R. Booth. of Cincinnati, mentioned the fact, which is worthy of especial 
attention, that “There are no sequedie resulting from grippe when handled osteopathically.” 
By inference a logical conclusion is that sequele are the result of drugs. 

In his address President D. C. Westfall, of Findlay, reviewed the work of the vear and 
was very optimistic in his prophecies for the future. He believes that the time is coming 
when drug therepy will be abandoned. Under the title, “An Oral Statement of an Inter- 
esting Case,” responses were numerous and interesting. Dr. A. J. Bumpus, Steubenville, 
presented a case of Pott’s disease: Dr. Effie B. Koontz, London, cancer of liver; Dr. C. M. 
T. Hulett. Cleveland, Bright’s disease: Dr. C. J. R. Rhotehamel, Lancaster, scarlet fever ; 
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Dr. M. F. Hulett, Columbus, a case previously diagnosed as tuberculosis of the cerebellum ; 
Dr. Laura J. Wilson, Urbana, insanity. 

The society put itself on record in unmistakable terms in the following resolutions on 
the three-year course of study: 

“Resolved, 'That we heartily endorse the action of the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion and the Associated Colleges in adopting a three-year membership requirement, and we 
note with pleasure the action of the several schools in making announcement of the in- 
auguration of a three-year course in September next. 

“Resolved, That the osteopathic examining committee of Ohio be instructed to co-oper- 
ate in this matter by refusing to recognize any schools which may not conform to this action 
of our national Association.” 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, J. F. Bumpus, East 
Liverpool; vice-president, C. J. Rt. Rhotehamel, Lancaster; secretary, M. F. Hulett, Co- 
lumbus; treasurer, L. H. McCartney, Xenia. Executive committee, A. W. Cloud, Canton; 
E. W. Sackett, Springfield; O. G. Stout, Dayton; R. G. Dugan, Marion; H. J. Dann, 
Norwalk. 

By unanimous vote Dr. E. R. Booth was recommended to succeed himself as a member 
of the state osteopathic examining committee. 





OREGON OSTEOPATHS MEET. 


We write to tell you of the successful meeting the osteopathic physicians have just held 
in Portland. About thirty were present from all over the state and much enthusiasm and 
fraternal feeling prevailed. We feel that we accomplished a great deal. The constitution 
and code of ethics were revised. Several interesting papers were read and discussed, the 
greatest discussion being in regard to our new osteopathic law. We feel that next year we 
certainly will be able to have as good a law as any state. 

Although we are few we are all desirous of having the next meeting of the A. O. A. 
held in Portland in 1905, during the Lewis and Clark exposition. We feel sure that we 
have all accommodations in Portland to have a successful meeting, and as the convention 
has never been West before, and as rates can easily be secured at that time, we think that 
we shou!d be favored. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, Dr. F, E. Moore, 
La Grande; first vice-president, Dr. R. 8S. Graffis, Portland; second vice-president, Dr. L. 
B. Smith, Portland: secretary, Hezzie Carter Purdom Moore; and treasurer, Dr. F. J. 
Barr. Trustees, Dr. R. S. Graffis, Portland, chairman; Drs. Caryl Smith, Portland: W. W. 
Christie, Portland; H. E. Penland, Eugene and R. B. Northrup, Portland. Legislative com- 
mittee, Dr. J. E. Anderson, The Dalles, chairman; Drs. W. A. Rogers, Portland; L. B. 
Smith, Portland; P. T. Starr, Albany. and Lilybelle Patterson, Portland. Program com- 
mittee, Drs, H. V. Adix, Anna Barr and G. E. Hain, all of Portland. The president and 
secretary are members, ex-officio, of the above committees. 

I have just sent in five applications to the secretary of the A. O. A. and trust to have 
more soon. We are young here and have to commence at the bottom. 

HeEzzie Carter PurpoOM Moore,.... 
Secretary Oregon Osteopathic Association. 





A CORRECTION. 

In the directory of A. S. O. graduates, issued by that institution in October, 19038, the 
address of Wm. E. Reid is given as 431 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. This is an 
error. Dr. Reid, who is a graduate of the A. S. O. and a member of the A. O. A. is located 
at Kent, Ohio. There is a man by the name of W. E. Reid, who claims to be an osteopath, 
located in Boston at the above address, but, it is said, he is a graduate of a correspondence 
scheol. We make this statement at the request of the A. S. O., in justice to all concerned. 


Life is an arrow-—therefore you must know 
What mark to aim at, how to use the bow— 
Then draw it to the head and let it go. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 





“Our grand business is, not to see what lies dimly at a distance, but to do 
what lies clearly at hand.”—-Thomas Carlyle. 
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PERSONAL MENTION. 


Born, January 5th, to Dr. and Mrs. Horton F. Underwood, New York, a son. 





; Dr. Clarence V. Kerr, Cleveland, O., will leave on February 3d for a six weeks’ visit 
in California. 





Dr. Mason W. Pressly delivered the baccalaureate address at the Atlantic College of 
} sr on January 24th. His subject was “The Glory and the Shame of the Human 
OK = 





After February 1st Dr. Warren B. Davis, Milwaukee, will be assisted in his practice 
by his sister, Dr. Abbie S. Davis, who, for the past three years, has been located at Ash- 
land, Wis. 





Dr. C. M. Turner Hulett delivered the commencement address for the Massachusetts 
College of Osteopathy on January 29th. Dr. Hulett will probably remain in the East for 
ten days or two weeks. 





Miss Kathryne M. Severson, D.O., since her return from Honolulu has been resting in 
Utica, New York. With the new year she began work with Dr. H. L. Chiles, 118 Metcalf 
building. Auburn, N. Y. : 





During the last weeks of December Dr. Ethel Burner. of Bloomington, Ill, and her 
mother, Mrs. D. S. Burner, took a southern trip, spending most of their time in New Or- 
leans and in Ocean Springs, Miss. Dr. Burner resumed her practice January 2d. 





REMOVAL NOTICES. 


The following members of the A. O. A. have changed their locations during the past 
month : 

Thomas H. Morrison, 709 Bush street, to 694 Sutter street, San Francisco, Cal. 

W. BR. Holland. Murfreesboro, Tenn., to 49 West Fourth street, Covington, Ky. 

Florence A. Covey and Sophronia T. Rosebrook, 766 Congress street, to The Somerset. 
633 Congress street, Portland, Me. 

M. T. Mayes, 12 Colonial building, to 4 and 5 Republican building, Springfield, Mass. 

Cora L. Gooden, Laconia, N. H., to The Whiting, Nashua, N. H. 

Kathryne Severson, Utica, N. Y., to 118 Metcalf building, Auburn, N. Y. 

QO. P. Drum, 1016 Real Estate building, to Weightman building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Blizabeth A. Spencer, Sar Francisco, has not changed her location, but requests that 
it be given as 148 Stockton street. instead of Union Square building. 

J. Willis Galbreath, 124 N. Seventeenth street, to 415 Pennsylvania building, Fifteenth 
and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sarah F. Pugh, Bonham, Texas, to Orosi, Cal. 





OSTEOPATHS NEED NO LICENSE. 


Justice Dixon decided that osteopaths need no license to practice their 
profession in New Jersey. The decision seems to be eminently sensible, 
based on the ground that as osteopathy does not deal in the prescription of 
drugs it does not come under the medical laws of the state. Of course those 
who think there is no cure for ailments except by dosing with drugs will now 
attempt to frame a law that will prevent any other treatment of disease. It 
ix getting to that pass with some that man must not only live by rule but die 
ly rule, as suggested by some interest that would thrive by its own peculiar 
notions.—Camden (N. J.) Courier. 





Anyone who may have an extra copy of the JourNAL for September, 1902, will confer 
a favor by sending same to Dr. Warren B. Davis, Milwaukee, Wis. Dr. Davis desires to 
bind the second volume and this number is missing from his file. 
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SMOKING OUT SUPERSTITION. 

Never before has the diffusion of exact or scientific knowledge been so 
wide as today. Never before has there been so much running after and han- 
kering after preposterous creeds and faiths. 

These two statements of fact seem to contain a puzzling paradox. In fact 
the one is the necessary accompaniment of the other. The ‘marvels of science” 
have on the one hand destroyed for many millions of people false notions ot 
the past and of their environment. These “marvels” have on the other hand 
stirred the imperfectly educated to a belief that almost anything in the way 
of a marvel will be shown to be true today or tomorrow. Wireless telegraph 
is just the engine to push a certain kind of hazily edueated mind into the pos: 
session of astrologers and miraculous curers and practitioners of absent treat- 
ment for present cash. 

Science is smoking out superstition. As long as superstition could lurk in 
the darkness of the caves and crevices it flourished. Now that it has been 
driven up to the daylight it can be effectively dealt with.—Saturday Evening 
Post. 








The most important thing in life is to have a great aim, and to possess the 
aptitude and perseverance to attain it.—Goethe., 





He that is not. open to conviction is not qualified for diseussion.— 


Whately. 
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New Bruns- 
New- 
Park St., 
E., 35 Harrison St., East Or- 


408 Main St., Orange. 


Ac.—Herring, Geo. DeWitt, Babcock Bldg., 
Plainfield. 
Ph.Howell, J. C., 169 Myrtle Ave., Vineland. 


Laura A., Metropolitan Bldg., 


, 144 Carroll St., 


At.—Leadbetter, 
Orange. 


A.—Matthews, 8S Paterson. 


I N.—McFhaney, § Ss. a. 19 W. Park St., Newark 
A.—Murrey, John H., ‘147 E. State St.. Trenton 
A.—Novinger, W. J., 147 E. State St., Trenton. 


Ph.—O' Neill, A., 52 Overlook Ave., 

A.—Smith, Forrest Preston, 35 Park St., 
elair. 

A.—Smith, Helen F., 35 Park St., Montclair. 

A.—Starr, J. F., 110 "Park Place, Passaic. 


Ridgewood, 
Mont- 


At.—Whitesell, Nettie J., Julian Place and 
Morris Ave., Elizabeth. 
A.—Wilcox, F. F., 132 Crescent Ave., Plain- 
field. 
Plain- 


A.-—Wileox, Nell S., 182 Crescent Ave., 
eld. 


NEW MEXICO, 


A.—King, A. M., Roswell. 
NEW YORK, 
A.—Bandel, C. F., Hancock St and Nostrand 
Ave., Brooklyn. 
Pu.—Barry, Joanna, 454 Porter Ave., Buffalo. 
A.—Beall, Francis J., 452 S. Salina St., 
cuse. 


Syra- 
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“A.—Beeman, E. E., 500 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 


Nw.—Bissonette, Irene, 1169 Main St., Buffalo. 


N. —Burns, Guy W., Presbyterian Bldg., New 
ror 

it ~iaaen, Will L., 209 Prospect Ave., Mt. 
Vernon. 

A.—Chiles, Harry L., 118 Metealf Bldg., Au- 
burn, 

N.—Crawford, W. A., 748-752 Ellicott Sq., 
Buffalo. 

At.—Custer, M. D., 92 Grand St., Newburgh. 

Ph.—Dailey, Lillian B., 83 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Rochester. 

ee, Louisa, 415 Vermont St., Buf- 
falo. 


A.—Drake, J. ‘T., Oneida. 
A.—Fisher, Albert, Jr., 112. E. 
Syracuse. 


Jefferson St., 


A.—Gaylord, J. S., 120 State St., Binghamton 

$.C.—Goodlove, Paul C., 3 Dungan St., Can- 
andaigua, 

A.—Greene, W. E., 1930 5th Ave., Troy. 

Bn.—Griffis, Frederick H., Middletown. 

$.C.—Guthridge, Walter, 103 Pine St., Corning 

A.—Hadley, Anna, 119 Montague St., Brook- 


lyn. 
A.—Harris, H. M., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Hart, May V., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Hart, Sylvester W., 140 State St., Albany. 
A.—Hazzard, Chas., 19 East 38th St., New York. 


A.—Helmer, Geo. J., 186 Madison Ave., New 
York 

A. —Helmer, John N., 128 E. 34th St., New 
York. 

¥. =~ ny H. E., 520 Nostrand Ave., 


Brooklyn. 
A.—Knuapp, Lester I., 5 W. 34th St., New York. 


At.—Lefiler, Josephine, New Earl Bldg., Her- 
kimer. 

At.—Leffler, Wm. H., New Earl Bldg., Her- 
kimer. 

Lyman. Alice Parker, 216 Main St., Malone. 


A. Mattison, N. D., 16 
New York. 
6.C.— McDowell, 


Central Park West, 


Mary E., 141 Third St., Troy. 


$.C.—McDowell, J. H., 141 Third St., Troy. 

A.—MeGuire, Frank J., 12 Jay St., Bingham. 
ton. 

At.—Meaker, Lucius P., 140 Genesee Street, 
Anburn, 


A.—Merkeley, W. A., 
Brooklyn. 
N.—Patten, G. Wintield, 1 West 68th St. 

New York. 
A.—Proctor, C. W., S97 


480 Clinton Avenue, 


Eilicott Sq., Buffalo. 


A.—Rogers, Cecil R., 275 Central Park West, 
New York 

Bn--Sands, Ord L., 24 W. 59th St., New York, 

A.--Severson, Kathryne, 118 Metealf Bldg., Au- 
burn. 

At.—Shipman, W. C., 521 State St., Schenec- 
tady. 

A.—Sigler, Chas. M., 626 Washington Ave., 
Dunkirk. 

A.—Smiley, Wm. M., 218 State St., Albany. 


A.—Steele, W. W., 356 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
A.—Still, Harry M., 19 East 38th St., New York. 
At.—Stow, Ella K., 17 Main St., Binghamton. 
A.—-Teall, Chas C., The Imperial, 1198 Pacitic 


St., Brooklyn. 
A.—Teall, 


Mrs. Grace H., The Imperial, 1198 

Pacifie St., Brooklyn. 

A.—Thayer, H. A. , Medina. 

$.C.—Trask, H. D., Batavia. 

A.—Underwood, Edward B., 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

A.—Underwood, Miss Evelyn K., 24 W. 59th 
St., New York. 

A.—Underwood, Jerome A., 162 Main Street, 


Hornellsville. 
A.—Van Deusen, 
Albany. 


Harriett L., 140 State St., 


JOURNAL 








OF TILE 


Ac.—Van Dyne, Oliver, ‘“‘The Kanatenah,’’ 
376 Gesesee St., Utica. 
+a ~_, Cornelia A., The Martinique, 
56 Wes d.St., New York. 
8.C.—Wallace, Ralph ’C., Lester Bldg., Brock- 
ort. 
A.—Wanless, Richard, Geneva. 
A.—Warren, Geo. §S., 245 Wall St., 
Bn.—Webster, Frederick A., 
New York. 
Bn.—Webster, Mrs. F. A., 
New York. 
A.—West, Wm., 
A.—West, 


Kingston. 
2731 Broadway, 


2731 Broadway, 


51 East 25th St., New York. 
John Allen, 51 East 25th St., New 


ork, 
A. a S. C., 32 Savings Bank Bldg., 
Itha 
Earle S., 688 Nostrand 


A.—W illard, 
Brooklyn. 
Dora, 897 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo. 
392 Clinton, Avenue, 


A.—Wheat, 
Mrs. C. H., 


Ave., 


A.—Whitcomb, C. H., 
Brooklyn. 
A.—Whiiteomb, 
Brooklyn. 
A.—White Ernest C., 
town. 
Bn.—White, Mary N., 
srooklyn. 


392 Clinton Ave., 
41 Smith Bldg., Water- 


1 McDonough Street, 


N.—Williams, Ralph H., Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., Rochester. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 
Bn.—Meachaw, W. B., 5 Sondlay' Bldg., 
Asheville. 
A.—Shumate, Charles R., 5 Sondlay Bldg., Ashe- 
ville. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Nw.—Basye, E. E., Fargo. 
Nw.—de Lendrecie, Helen, Fargo. 
OHIO. 
A.—Aldrich, Wm. H., 581 The Arcade, Cleve- 
land. 
A.—Benning, Lillie M., Culp Block, Broad St., 
Conneaut. 


M.—Bickford, 
A.—Booth, FE. 
cinnati. 
A.—Boyes, FE. H., 185 Front St., Marietta. 
S.S.—Broach, C, A., 122 Paint St., Chillicothe. 
S.8.—Broach, Elizabeth, Chillicothe. 
A.—Pumpus, A, J., Steubenville. 
A.—-Bumpus, J. F., East Liverpool. 
A.—Carlock, Chlee C., Dollar Savings Bank 
Bldg., Yousgstown. 
S.C.—Cloud, A. W., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton. 


Edward Storrs, Elyria. 
R., 601-603 Traction Bldg., Cin- 


A.—Conger, Mrs. Arthur Latham, Irving 
Lawn, Akron. 

A.--Conner, Mary A., 303 Neave Bldg., Cin- 
einnati. 

A.—Conner, Sallie M., Chalfour Block, Belle- 


fontaine. 


A.—Corkwell, F. E., 964% W. Main St., Newark 


A.—Cosner, E. H., Upper Sandusky. 
A.—Coons, Win. N., Medina. 


A.—Currence, 
Tiffin. 


B. C., 117% S. Washington St., 


A.—Dann, H, J., I. 0. 0. F. Bidg., Sandusky. 
A.—Davis, Clara, 124 S. Main St., Bowling 


Green. 


A.—Dixon, J. W.. 49 N. Main St., London. 


A.—-Dyer, Mary Maitland, 611 Outlook Bidg., 
Columbus. 
A.—Evans, Jennie L., 604 Hamilton Bldg., 


Akron. 
A.—Evans, Nelle M., 26 Riddle BIlk., 
8.C.—Gaylord, W. A., Kenton. 
A.—Giddings, Helen Marshall, 611 New England 
Blidg., Cleveland. 
A.—Gravett, H. H., Piqua. 
A.—Gravett, W. A., Troy. 
A.—Harlan, Myrtle, The Lennox, Cleveland. 
A.—Heyer, F. C., 604 National Union Bldg., 
Toledo. 


tavenna, 
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A.—Hulett, C. M. T., 1208 New England 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

A.—Huiett, M. F., Wheeler Bldg., Columbus. 

A.—Hulett, Miss M. Ione, 1208 New England 
Bidg., Cleveland. 

A.—Huston, Kathryn C., 228 Elm St., Oberlin. 

S.C.—Jones, B. J., Napoleon. 

S8.S.—Kennedy, C. S., Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati. 

A.—Kerr, C. V., Lennox Bldg., Cleveland. 

A.—Kerr, J. A., Wooster. 

A.—Koontz, Effie B., London. 

N.—Liffring, L. A., The Nasby, Toledo. 

N.—Liffring, W. J., National Union Bldg., 
Toledo. 

N.--Liffring, Claire H. Gorman, 
Union Bldg., Toledo. 

A.—Linville, W. B., 407 S. Main St., Middle- 
town. 

A.—Locke, Orella, 55 Haddon Hall, Cincinnatl. 

A.—Marsteller, Charles L., Dollar Savings 
Bank Bldg., Youngstown. 

A.—McCartney, L. H., Xenia. 

A.—Miller, A. L., 711 New Engalnd Bldg., 


National 


Cleveland. 

A.—Morris, J. LT. L., 801 Harrison Bldg, Co- 
lumbus. 

wait fmm Josephine Liffring, Black Bik., 
sima. 


A.—Reid, Geo. W., Hiram. 

A.—Reid, W. E., E. Main St., Kent. 

A.—Reid, J. F., 111 Harmon St., Warren. 

A.—Richardson, Chas. L., 51 Clarence Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

1. E. W., 32 Bushnell Bldg., Spring- 
eld. 

A.—Scott, Loa Ermine, 
Cleveland. 

A.—Sigler, W. 


105%, Arlington St., 


D., Salem. 


S.C.—Singleton, R. H., 450 The Arcade, 
Cleveland. 

A.—Stout, Oliver G., 505 Conover Bldg., Day- 
ton, 

A.—Tucker, Ernest E., 306 Hamilton Bldg., 
sron. 


A.--Vanee, J. A., Chillicothe. 
A.—Wernicke, Clara, 55 Haddon Hall, Cincin- 


nati. 
A.—Westfall, D. C., The Argyle, Findlay. 
A.—Wilson, Laura J., 306 Scioto St., Urbana. 
A.—Wilderson, W. H., Circleville. 
$.C.—Worstel, H. E., 304 Folwell Blk., Canton 


OKLAHOMA (Ter.). 


A.—Mahaffay, Mrs. Clara A., Oklahoma City. 


§.C.—Slade, J. W., Main and Okla. Ave., 
Blackwell. 


OREGON, 


A.—Moore, Hezzie Carter Purdom, LaGrande. 
A.—Moore, F. E., LaGrande. 
A.—Rogers, W. A., Marquam Bldg., Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A.—Baldwin, Helen M., 405-6 Nat. 
Pank RBidg., Pittsburg. 

Ph.—RBanker, Gene G., 1533 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia. 

A.—Banning, J. W., 17 Ross St., Wilkesbarre. 

A.—Bashaw, J. P., 308 W. 7th St., Erie 

Ph.—RBentley, Lilian L., 1533 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ph.—Burleigh, FE. D., 1537 Chestnut St., Phila. 

A.—Campbell, A. D., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila. 

A.—Carlisle, Hardy W., 1109 Third Ave., New 
Brighton. 

At.—Davenport, H. Lewis, 
Altoona, 

At.—Donnelly, Emma E., York 

At.—-Downing, J. T., 306 B. 


Scranton, 
Ph.--Downing, Edwin M., 


Liberty 


Hutchinson Bldg., 


of T. Building, 
Rupp Bldg., York. 
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Ph.—Drum, C. l’., Weightman Bldg., Philadel 


phia. 

A.—Dunnington, R. H., 6 Real Estate Bldg., 
Philadelphia, 

8.C.—Earhart, Emogene M., 222 W. 8th S8t., 
Drie. 

At.—Foster, Julia E., Stein Bldg., Butler. 

Ph.—Frame, Elizabeth Bundy, 1525 Arch St., 


Philadelphia. 

Ph.—Frame, Ira Spencer, 1525 Arch St., Phil- 
ade! phia. 

At.—Furman, Herbert I., 1530 N. Washington 


Ave., Seranton. 
Ph.—Galbreath, J. Willis, 415 
Bldg., 15th and Chestnut Sts., 
phia. 
Bn.—Gilbert, H. Armitt B., 
wealth Bidg., Allentown. 
At.—Harvey, K. G., 15 Coal Exchange Bldg., 
Scranton. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadel- 


311 Common 


A.—Heine, Frank R., 307 Hamilton’ Bld., 
Pittsburg. 

At.—Heist, Edgar D., 17 W. Ross St., Wilkes- 
Barre. 

At.—Hewish, H. I., 17 W. Ross St., Wilkes- 
barre. 


A.—Hoefner, J. Henry, Dodd Bldg., Franklin. 

A.—Hook, V. A., 17 Ross St., Wilkes-Barre. 

Bn.—Hughes, Alice, 238 Pine St., Williamsport. 

At.—Jones, W. Stanley, 17 South Beaver St., 
York. 

Ph.—Kann, Frank B., 722 N. 6th St., Harrisburg 


Ph.—Keene, W 1524 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

Ph.—Leonard, H. E., 1524 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 


A.—Love, S. R., 405 W. 9th St., Erie. 


At.—Maundeville, J. E., 106 Lockhart St., 
Sayre. 

A.—Marshall, F. J., First National Bank 
Bldg., Uniontown. 

A.—Martin, Clara, 1028 Real Estate Trust 
Bidg.. Philadelphia. 

Ph.—McGee, J. M., 1112 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. 

A.—Miller, Robert P., 43 Levine Bldg., 
Washington. 

A.—Muttart, Chas. J., 301 Mint Arcade Bldz., 
Philadelphia. 


N.—Peck, Vernon W., Hunter Bldg., Pittsburz 


A.—Pennock, D. S. Brown, 624 Land _ Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

A.—Pennock, Abbie Jane, 624 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

N.—Pressly, Mason W., Witherspoon Bldg., 


Philadelphia. 
At.—Preston, J. Marie, Dallas. 
A.—Root, J. A. Evie. 

At.—Santee, I. A., Berwick. 
At.—Saums, Sidney F., 210 W. Third 8&t., 

Bioomsbureg. 
A.—Sash, Elizabeth, 
Ph.—Snyder, J. €., 414 Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia. 

N.—Snyder, O. J., Witherspoon Bldg., 
delphia. 

A.—Sweet, B. W., 308 W. 7th St., Erie. 

I'k.—Stetson, A. G. C., 1585 Chestnut St., Phila- 


Meadville. 
Bldg., 


Phila- 


Flood Bldg., 


delphia. 

A.—Stevenson, J. F., 719 N. 6th St., Harris- 
burg. 

A.—Stevenson, Mrs. H. A, 719 N. 6th St., 
Harrisburg. 

At.—Treshman, Fred W., Hutchinson Bldg., 
Altoona. 

A.—Vastine. Harry M., 109 Locust St., Har- 
rishurg. 

A.—Vastine, Herbert, 42 N. 9th St., Reading. 

Ph.—Webb. Ida DeLancy, 825 Main  S8St., 
Ridgway. 

At.—White, Bertha 0O.. Clarion. 

Ph.—Wolf, Henry G., 981 N. Seventh St., Phil- 
adeJphia. 

S.C.—Woodhull, Frederick W., 624 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 

S.C.—Woodhull, Anna Bruce, 624 Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 


£.C.—Wright, Clarence C., Charleroi. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
A. W., 385 Westminster Street, 


At.—Rhoads, 
Providence. 
At.—Rhoads, Geo. B., 61 Pond St., Woonsocket. 


Bnu.—Wall, Clarence H., 
Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
S.S.—Collier, Hix F., 1206 Main St., Columbia, 
S.S.—-Grainger, Laura L., 206 Main St., Co- 
lumbia. 


163 Elmwood Ave., 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 
A.—Beauchamp, Vina, Centerville. 
N.—Jones, G. P., Watertown. 

TENNESSEE 
8.8.—Parnes, Mrs. Clarence, 

Chattanooga. 

A.—Betts, C. 8., Keystone Block, Chattanooga. 
A.—Bynum, H. R., Randolph Bldg., Memphis. 
S Collier, J. Erle, Willcox Bldg., Nashville, 
8.8.—Collier, R. S., Columbia. 
A.—Downer, L, 


Loveman Bldg., 





A., 301 Miller Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga. 
A.—Drennan, T. L., 117 E. La Fayette St., 
Fackson. 


A.—Dutftield, Miss Bessie A., 
Nashville. 
A.—Evans, A. L., 
nooga. 
A.—Link, W. F., 703 Empire Bldg., Knoxville. 
a T. C., 110 Randolph Bldg., Mem- 
phis. 

iain LP. K., 110 Randolph Bldg., Mem- 
pais, 

A.—Owens, Chas., Miller Bldg., Chattanooga. 

A.—Shackleford, J. R., Willeox Bldg., Nash- 
Ville. 


Willeox Bldg., 


301 Miller Bldg., Chatta- 


TEXAS, 
A.—Bathrick, Rose, 923 Congress Ave., Austin. 
A.—Clark, D. L., Murphy Bldg., Sherman. 
8.C.—Edmondson, KE. E., 206 Levy Bldg., Gal- 
Veston. 
A.—Falkner, J., 4th floor Scott Bldg., 
A.— Loving, W. B., Sherman. 
A.—Ray, T. L., Board of Trade Bldg., Fort 
Worth. 
A.—Runyon, 8S. H., Laredo. 


UTAH, 
A.—Goodrich, L. J., Logan. 
A.—Hibbs, A. P., Deseret News Bldg., Ogden. 
VERMONT. 


A.—Brock, W. W., 134 State St., Montpelier. 
At.—Cota, Rose, 10 Clark St., Burlington. 


Paris. 


A.—Loudon, Guy E., 157 S. Union St., Bur 
lington. 

A.—Loudon, Harry, 157 South Union St., 
Burlington. 

A.—Martin, L. D., 85 Miles Granite Bldg., 
3arre, 

A.—Sherburne, H. K., 10-11 Quinn  Bildg., 
Rutland. 

A.—Wheeler, €. G., 32 N. Main St., Brattle- 
boro. 

A.—Whitcomb. Henry Phelps, 501 College 


St., Burlington. 
VIRGINIA, 
A.--Fout, Geo. E., 204 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond. 
A.—Shackleford, E, 
Kichmond. 
A.—Willard, W. 
Norfolk. 


H., 204 E. Franklin St.. 


D., 40-42 Haddington Bldg., 


JOURNAL OF THE 







WASHINGTON, 


N.—Chase, Roger E., 444 St. Helens Avenue, 
Tacoma. 

N.—Hodgson, J. E., 615 Hyde Blk., Spokane. 

8.C.—McFarland, J. Harvey, Davenport. 

N.—Nichols, Grace M., 301 Nichols’ Bldg., 
Spokane. 

A.—Thompson, H. B., Walla Walla. 


WASHINGTON, PD. C. 
A.—Hodges, P. L., 817 14th St., N. W. 
N.—Kirkpatrick, Geo. D., Bond Building. 
A.—Patterson, Mrs. Alice M., W. Loan and 

Trust Bldg. 
A.—Stearns, C. H., Pope Bldg., 14th St., N.W. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


At.—Fink, Harry E., New Cumberland. 


WISCONSIN, 

§.C.—Bell, Hugh R., Berlin. 

M.—Bliss, Chas. W., 322 Hayes BIk., Janes 
ville. 

N.—Cherry. Leslie E, 409 Matthews Bldg., 
Milwaukee. 

A.—Culbertson, Eliza M., Appleton. 

M.—Davis, Warren B., 912 Herman Bldg., 
Milwankee. 

M.—Elton, E. J., 359 Main St., Kenosha. 

A.—Fryette, S. J.. Wisconsin Bldg., Madison 


N.—Gage, Ora L., Oshkosh. 
N.—Jorris, A. U., 312 MeMillan Bldg., 
crosse. 


M.—MeNary, J. F., 313 Matthews Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, 
Bldg., 


M.—MeNary, W. D., 
waukee. * 
N., Bent Blk., Oshkosh. 
N.—Sanders, W. A., Dan & Sol Blk., Racine. 


La- 


Matthews Mil- 


N.—Oium, F. 


N.—Sanders, Maud M., Dan €& Sol Block, 
Racine. 

M.—Schuster, John K., 614 Milwaukee St, 
Milwaukee. 

N.—Thompson, S. A. L., 121 Wisconsin Si., 
Milwaukee. 

A.—Whitehead, Harriett A., Whitewater. 


8.C.—Wright, F. A., Haber Blk., Fond du Lac 


CANADA, 
Bn.—Hardie, Jessie Barbara, 224 Maria St, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


A.—Jaquith. H. C., 111 Confederation Life 
t 


Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

A.—Lacy, John C., 470 McLaren St., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

At.—Lewis, M. L., 26 King St. East, Berlin, 
Ont. 


Bn.—Ness, W. 
A.—Reesor, J. 


F., St. Catherine’s, Ont. 
Arthur E., 111 Confederation 


Life Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
ENGLAND. 
A.—Edwards, A., 38 Richards St., Cathay’s, 
Cardiff. 
3n.—Horn, Franz J., 1 Hay Hill, Berkeley 


Sq., London. 


Bn.—Walker, L. Willard, 1 Hay Hill, Berke 
ley Sq., London. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 


A.—Giiman, Carrie A., 752 King St., Honolulu 





The way to gain a good reputation 
Appear.—Socerates. 











is to endeavor to be what vou desire to 





Custom may lead a man into many errors, but it justifies none. 





Fielding. 





